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CEP H ALUS AND PROCRIS. 



Like most of the tales of the Greek mythology, the 
story of Cephalus and Procris has an intensely human 
interest for all generations. As many moderns con- 
ceive of Deity as being only an exaggerated man, so 
to speak, with all a man's passions unlimited by the 
finite bounds which are set to man's life, so the Greek 
expressed his sense of the common nature of man and 
the gods by deifying each 
faculty of the soul — with 
this difference, however, 
that he omitted nothing, 
crediting his deities with 
possessing the baser as 
well as the nobler attri- 
butes of man. Hence the 
essential truth of the stor- 
ies they have told us, leav- 
ing out only the supernat- 
ural element. Thus in the 
story of Cephalus and Pro- 
cris we have a story of the 
strength and weakness of 
love and jealousy, which 
will be true as long as 
humanity exists. 

Procris, the daughter of 
Erectheus, King of Ath- 
ens, was married to Ceph- 
alus, son of Deioneus, 
King of Thessaly, and one 
would think the match 
should surely have been a 
happy one, there being on 
both sides youth, beauty, 
royal birth and real love. 
Neither love nor high sta- 
tion was enough to insure 
happiness, however, then 
any more than now, and 
the troubles of the young 
pair began betimes, orig- 
inating, as is often the 
case, in the interference 
of others. Aurora, god- 
dess of the morning, who 
is credited with a frailty 
equal to her beauty, be- 
came enamored of Ceph- 
alus and carried him off 
from his home and his 
bride. Cephalus, howev- 
er, so far from feeling flat- 
tered at the preference of 
the goddess, is credited 
with having been as impa- 
tient as Sterne's starling, 
his chief desire being to 
' ' get out " — a wish which 
was finally gratified by his 
captor, who set him at lib- 
erty ; but not until, with 
true feminine malice, she 
had laid a plot to wreck 
his happiness at home. 
She persuaded him, so 
goes the story, to test the 
fidelity of his wife by pre- 
senting himself to her in 
some other shape than his 

own ; and to enable him to carry out the plot, she 
transformed him into the semblance of a rich mer- 
chant, endowing him at the same time with an enor- 
mous bag of gold. Procris, we are told, resisted all 
the wooings of the pretended merchant, but finally 
yielded to the superior attractions of the gold, and 
was so overcome with shame when Cephalus revealed 
himself, that she fled to the island of Eubcea, where 
Diana received her in her train, presenting her with a 
dart which never missed its mark, no matter how care- 
lessly thrown. After a time Procris began pining for 
a sight of her husband, and Diana encouraged her to 
return, but advised her to play the same trick Ceph- 



alus had played upon her, and to test, in another shape 
than her own, his fidelity. This she did, and success- 
fully ; after which, having resumed her own shape, they 
mutually forgave each other and with renewed love 
began wedded life anew. 

For a time all went well with them. Cephalus was 
fond of hunting and spent most of his time in pursuit 
of game, armed with Diana's magic dart which Procris 
had given him. She — incited by some emissary from 




accounts agree tolerably well ; but in regard to the sub- 
sequent history of Cephalus the stories differ, some 
saying that he immediately killed himself with the 
same dart, while others maintain that he entered the 
service of Amphitryon, where he came to great honor, 
being made governor of one of the Ionian Islands, 
which was called, from him, Cephalonia. 

Which of these is the correct version matters little. 
Our interest ceases with the death of Procris, which 

is the moment seized 
by M. Dame" to represent 
the unhappy pair in the 
admirable plaster group 
from which our engraving 
is made. Nothing could 
be more effective or more 
faithful than the composi- 
tion and the execution of 
this group. The story is 
told in the drooping fig- 
ure of Procris relaxed in 
death ; in the agony of 
Cephalus, evinced in his 
countenance as well as in 
the fierce energy with 
which he clasps the dying 
form to him, his fingers 
sinking in the soft flesh 
from the force of his grasp, 
while the disordered gar- 
ments of both show the 
haste with which he has 
rushed to the succor of 
his love, at the same time 
giving the artist opportu- 
nity to display his knowl- 
edge of anatomy. . From 
every point of view the 
picture will well repay 

study. 
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CEPHALUS AND PROCRIS. — After E. Dame. 

Aurora, who could not, apparently, forgive Cephalus 
his insensibility to her preference — was led to be- 
lieve her husband again unfaithful to her, and, fol- 
lowing him one day, found him lying in a shady 
copse, heated with his exertions, breathing out aspir- 
ations to the breezes, which she mistook for the mur- 
murings of a lover sighing for his mistress ; and in 
her jealous rage, starting up, she shook the bushes, 
causing Cephalus to start up and throw his dart at 
what he supposed to be some wild beast. The magic 
dart was only too true to its aim, and Cephalus rushed 
out from his covert only to clasp the dying form of 
his loved Procris in his arms. So far the different 



Centennial Pictures. 

I am exceedingly glad 
of the opportunity an ex- 
amination of the Centen- 
nial pictures as a whole 
affords me of speaking 
unqualifiedly of two works 
of F. D. Millet, whose 
subject written of in my 
last letter did not seem to 
uphold the reputation the 
artist attained in the art- 
schools abroad. Mr. Mil- 
let is represented among 
these pictures by two that 
are not only remarkable, 
but so remarkable that 
it is a matter of doubt 
whether we have an artist 
in the whole country who 
can do similar work so 
good in all its details. I 
have seen no work ap- 
proaching so nearly to 
perfection of touch and 
choice of color, anticipat- 
ed by grasp of idea. One 
of these is a study of fig- 
ures in a boat, and is catalogued as "In the Bay of 
Naples. " It is remarkable for a presentation of not 
only ideas but objects that are only suggested. Little 
of the boat that the figures are crowded into is seen 
beyond the lower part of the sails ; but so cleverly is 
everything managed, that not only do we see the craft, 
but its gliding motion through the water before the 
breeze is manifest. It is a study of character by media 
of almost grotesque phases of humanity, similar to 
those of nature we sometimes see from Lambinet's 
pencil where his mellow skies glimmer behind some 
sprawling, scraggly willow of large dimensions in the 
foreground, covered with knots and protuberances 



